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HENRY JAMES CENTENARY EXHIBITION 


ENRY JAMES was born April 15, 1843. One hun- 
dred years later the Colby Library Associates met 
listen address about the novelist, given his 
nephew who also named Henry James. The speaker 
this centennial occasion, the son William James, the 
grandson yet another Henry James. All three have writ- 
ten books. The easiest way distinguish these writers with 
the same name give their dates. The author The 
Secret Swedenborg was Henry James, novel- 
ist was Henry James, 1843-1916. The author Charles 
Eliot, 1930, Henry James, 1879-. 

the centenary the novelist’s birth the Colby Libra- 
opened exhibition his books. the reading room 
the old campus, two score and more the first editions, 
the first American editions, his works were exhibit- 
ed, beginning with the hard-to-find first book, Passionate 
Pilgrim, 1875, and continuing down the posthumous 
publications only few years ago. the Women’s 
Union the new campus, set the sumptuous Collect- 
Edition his works was shown,—Colby’s being No. 112 
the 156 sets printed. Henry James complained that this 
edition had been financially unprofitable; one who ex- 
amined these costly volumes had any difficulty under- 
standing why there was profit. 

Also shown were more than dozen original autograph 
letters Henry James, none them previously published. 
They are here put into print for the first time.* 


Copyright 1943 the These letters may not 
reprinted full quoted part without written permission. 
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Born America, Henry James went Europe 1875 
with the clear intention staying for good. went first 
Paris, but before the end 1876 moved London 
and settled rooms Bolton Street, just off Piccadilly. 
Two years later hit” with Daisy Miller. was 
still enjoying the fame that this work brought him, when, 
the autumn 1881, returned America for visit. 
spent the winter 1881-2 Boston, New York, and 
Washington. The autograph hunters soon spotted him, 
and one them wrote follows: 


DEAR MADAM: Boston, March 11th, 1882 


don’t remember have received from you any those 
seven eight requests for autograph, and respond 
without delay the present one, thanking you kindly for 
the value you attach the poor signature 

Yours very truly 
HENRY JAMES 


George Henschel was music composer who, 1895, proposed that 
Henry James write libretto set music Henschel. Their 
friendship had begun more than decade earlier. 


HENSCHEL March [1884] 


shall delighted see you any moment Wednes- 

day morning. 
Yours ever 

Bolton St. [London] HENRY JAMES 


Edwin Abbey and Alfred Parsons were artists. the late sum- 
mer 1886 Henry James joined them and John Sargent (who after- 
wards painted James’s portrait) for month Broadway, Worcester- 
shire, England. 


Abbey Alfred Parsons for his accidental delay accept- 
ing (delightedly) their invitations dine the Conti- 
nental Thursday April 

Bolton St. March 14th [1884] 
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Mrs. Hill, the following letter, has not been identified, nor has 
“the lovely Mrs. Perugini.” 
Bolton 
Dear Mrs. April 5th [1884] 
Would you very kindly direct cause posted, the 
enclosed Mrs. Perugini (whose name not find with 
certainty identity the Red-book)? very sorry 
say that the purport beg for postponement 
our party Monday p.m. have had for week engage- 
ment that day (and that hour) down Epsom 
dine spend the night. know not the flurry 
the charming failed remember it. have 
offered the lovely Mrs. every facility for taking some 
other day which hope you too will find yourself able 


agree. Very faithfully yours HENRY JAMES 


Lawrence Barrett was once-celebrated American actor. 


just back from three days the country find 
your note. shall very happy dine with you May 
4th, Sunday, 

With kind remembrances Mrs. Barrett, 

Very truly yours 
April 16th [1884] HENRY JAMES 


1884 James was occupied writing The Bostonians. This novel 
was published the Century Magazine, and James later told Edmund 
Gosse that Gilder that periodical wrote the time that 
they had never published anything that appeared little interest 
their readers.” order free himself from social interruptions while 
writing this novel, James went Dover, where spent August and 
September working his manuscript. The following fragment ap- 
parently part letter written Mrs. Hill August, 1884. 


Dover place limited resources, but suits pres- 
ent unsociable necessities better than better one would 
do.—Your allusion the situation some our friends 
made wish ask you for little light some direc- 
tions; but won’t trouble you illuminate letter. 


J 
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devoutly hope Mrs. Rogerson being subjected some 
sanative process Grunnden —which for the moment has 
the merit, for her, any rate, not being London. Lon- 
don the fearful, London the indespensible unendurable! 
Poor Dilke appears destined pay heavy bill—but 
somehow even his expiation—if expiation is—doesn’t 
appear edifying. When read the Telegraph (for once 
year that look it) that Mrs. Pattison has made public, 
India, her desire marry him, became confused 
took the clue—though not the interest! short everything 
ment ought close. hope your holiday, now, was not 
discounted your wretched week Paris, that you are 
vert (except that the green yellow this year) some 
pleasant 


the following letter two persons are named who are easily iden- 
tified. Mrs. Procter was the widow the poet, Cornwall,” and 
James’s reference having sent her photograph calls mind note 
Thomas Hardy’s journal: “Lunched with Mrs. Procter. She showed 
photo Henry James. She says has made her offer 
marriage. Can so?” 1885 James was 42; Mrs. Procter was 85. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff (1830-1908), member the privy coun- 
cil, was dispatched August, 1885, special mission Constan- 
tinople, discuss with the Turkish government the future Egypt. 
October concluded agreement with Turkey. 


Rue Cambon 


Mrs. Paris: Sept 24th [1885] 


Your brief sketch your finding yourself lovely 
Cornish inn, state nervous despondency” pic- 
ture such tragic tints that moved send you with- 
out delay sympathetic line; all the more, that your note 
which followed hither this morning, more deserving 
thanks than insipid photograph. (If remember 
rightly, the one sent Mrs. Procter was more glossy 
type, that understand its having failed satisfy 
person who prefers the facies life. She hasn’t even 
thanked for it—though she has thanked for some- 
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thing else! This sounds mysterious —so had better close 
parenthesis.) hope that this time the Cornish mood 
has subsided, though Sir Drummond Wolff still Con- 
stantinople and the world, generally, more mad 
even than was last month. 

came this place fortnight ago, hope spend 
couple months here; though there very considerable 
possibility being called back London before that. 
Paris empty but filled (except 
to-day, the first rain) with lovely, warm, hazy, golden Sep- 
tember weather, which suggests ripening vines Gascon 
Burgundian slopes. filled, well, for me, with 
great many pleasant old associations impressions, with 
the interest constantly arising from the curious spectacle 
the manner which this ingenious French people unite 
their faculties composition and decomposition. They 
seem the people the world upon whom prov- 
idence has lavished the greatest number reasons for be- 
ing happy; and yet they seem most bent upon taking the 
prize for national social discomfort. Why this thus? 
suppose Matthew Arnold informs us, somewhere; but 
forget the place. 

knew Mrs. Pattison was arrive here but didn’t 
know that was the scene her ingenuous nuptials. 
They have not invited witness them, they did 
think should feel bound protest absence, the 
doings the pair seem altogether remarkably queer. 

There friend ours whom should like much 
know something about, she doesn’t seem alto- 
gether quantité négligeable. imagination hovers about 
her with anxiety compassion don’t even know whether 
might say the S., get, any morning, some violent, 
startling news her. One would like write her, but 
one can’t, one doesn’t know what tone take: that is, 
least, can’t. Very likely you have done so—but you are 
the remarkable statement! 
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spend large part time the chevet [bed-side] 
the dying—as have old friends here whose days are 
closely numbered. One them poor old Huntington 
whose life prolonged through the most interminable 
weariness pain. Fortunately excellently nursed 
considerably visited has passed into phase which 
the suffering less which hope denotes the approach 
the end. The last time was Paris one oldest 
friends was extremes, too, that visits here have 
sad flavour mortality. The theatres are terribly hot, but 
Natifonale] not always that. hope your husband well, 
spite the questions the day, send him friendly 
greeting. Look for with the fog, the first fine brown one! 

Ever very faithfully yours 
HENRY JAMES 


Little Tour France, mentioned the following letter, was 
originally published the Atlantic Monthly, 1883-84, under the title 
“En Provence.” book was first published Boston 1885. 

Vere Gardens [London] 


LAWRENCE Feb. 12th 


This sad news—that you are Pau for [your] health, 
that the commonest luxuries are unprocurable there. Ask 
the “English get you Little Tour France 
the Tauchnitz form. exists that shape, but has 
never been republished this don’t possess 
copy it, you would welcome it. only had the 
little Tauchnitz volume here would write something 
handsome for you the fly-leaf. is, let thank you 
for your interest that well-meaning but superficial little 
record very idle impressions. Let the same time 
hope that Southern winter bringing you back health 
cheer. you don’t feel quite you desire still remember 
that there are people much worse off envy you quite 
bitterly. the front line 

Yours very truly JAMES 
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Richard Watson Gilder (1844-1909) was editor the Century Mag- 
azine which novel The Bostonians was serialized. His 
brother Joseph Gilder and their sister, Jeannette Gilder (1849- 
1916), were the founders (1881) The Critic. Rhoda Broughton (1840- 
1920) was novelist who, when she began write, decade before 
James’s arrival London, acquired reputation for audacity, 
which younger generation deprived her. Her best known novels were 
Not Wisely but too Well (1867) and Doctor Cupid (1886). 


34, Vere Gardens, 


GILDER, April 5th 1898. 


Mrs. Broughton, sister-in-law old distinguished 
friend Miss Rhoda Broughton, has written paper 
old house inhabited some descendents William Penn, 
illustration which she has prepared other photo- 
graphs the place its objects interesting Penn relics, 
associations, &c.—as understand it. She very 
glad she could obtain your consideration for it—The 
Century seeming both her magazine that 
would give the thing natural hospitality. send this 
Mrs. Broughton send you with her pictures 
glad obtains from you friendly attention her 
interesting appeal. 


Believe 
Yours ever HENRY JAMES 


Richard Watson Gilder, Esq. 


Apparently Gilder declined print Mrs. Broughton’s article the 
Century, but she seems have been more successful with other edi- 
tors. anonymous article, entitled “The Early Homes William 
and Gulielma Penn” appeared London Temple Bar (115: 104- 
119), September, 1898; was reprinted New York the Eclectic 
Magazine (131: 553-562), October, 1898. The article begins: “It may 
interest some those dwellers the great colony which William Penn 
founded across the seas know that within half hour’s journey 
London may seen several spots closely associated with his name.” 
seems likely that the letter Henry James, now the Colby Li- 
brary, has made possible, after nearly half century, identify the 
author this article. [Bibliographical details Orwin Rush.] 

After long absence from America, James sailed from England 
August, 1904, and spent the next ten months the United States. 
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Visits and public lectures carried him south Florida and west far 
California. Walter Wyckoff whom the following letter was 
written, was Princeton friend who died 


University Club, Chicago 
Your kind note finds far away the point going 
further, start tomorrow for (very brief) visit Cali- 
fornia. haven’t been New York since very cramped 
crowded visit weeks that made there early the 
winter, breaking off prematurely reason [of] the then 
dire discomfort rigour (to unaccustomed sense) all 
the winter, many the local conditions. fled, frank- 
ly, terror dismay have wandered rather far (to the 
South, &c.) since then. But shall come back sail 
for England till July 4th) shall then far from wishing 
forget that you are hospitably accessible. thank you 
for your friendly reminder it; keep Princeton well 
Very cordially 
HENRY JAMES 


1910 James again returned America, this time accompanying 
his brother William, who returned home New Hampshire only 
die. Henry James remained America through the winter 1910-11. 
The next four letters were written during this stay. Mr. LaRose has 
not been identified. was Gaillard Lapsley, whom James 
had known many years before this, London. Lapsley had later 
resided California, but 1906 settled Cambridge, England. 


Irving St. 
Cambridge [Mass.], 


DEAR Mr. 

thank you kindly for your note shall very gladly 
listen your news G.T.L. But have lately been having 
difficult days again—a relapse into old very trying 
and interminable illness; which makes engagements 
appointments precarious uncertain for just pres- 
ent. reason this New York tomorrow—to see 


particular physician; but will return few days 
hence with pleasure make you sign. you are com- 
municating meanwhile with Lapsley good give 
him this very brilliant news me—it will help ex- 
plain silence. 

Believe faithfully yours JAMES. 


his arrival New York, wrote unidentified Mrs. 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones was the sister-in-law Mrs. Wharton. the 


spring 1907, James had enjoyed delightful motor tour France 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wharton. 


21, East Eleventh Street [New York]. 
Wednesday Jan: 18th 1911. 
DEAR ELIZABETH, 

delightful hear from you this generously 
hospitable way, should very sorry depart again 
without having all fortunately comfortably (as comfort- 
ingly) seen you both. only the alarmingly thick com- 
plications confusion this great city that has stayed 
hand for few hours answering your beautiful letter— 
furthermore the fact that have been changing quar- 
ters—having come this a.m. stay with another friend 
(Mrs. Cadwalader Jones). will come tea next Sunday 
with greatest pleasure—say 4.30 4.45, may: 
hostess has told she counts upon for luncheon here 
that day. Then will talk! and invite—or “secure!” 
dear Louis Shipman, whom had year ago treat 
inhospitably—in England; having been then the act 
laying out for myself long dismal illness—a thing 
atrocity, out embarrassed interrupted conva- 
lescence from which only now emerging. But, 
say, will greatly discourse—not lacking topics, 
with cordial regards your husband, yours, dear Eliza- 


beth, all faithfully JAMES 


the Sunday tea, Shipman and James apparently talked about 
The Saloon, four-act play then being produced London. 
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21, East Eleventh Street, New York. 


Louis Shipman, Esq Jan: 26: 1911 


The Players 
Grammercy Park 
New York City 
SHIPMAN, 

very sorry you should have taken time trouble 
kindly search the only wanted know 
what your informer had seen (however little, knew 
couldn’t much,) hoped could easily tell you. was 
moved certain—in fact lively—impatience know 
whether, terribly far from eye, the mechanism 
which whole little climax hangs had effectively worked 
played the newspaper mention didn’t say 
hadn’t the presumption would that had! However, 
the thing you refer wasn’t cable proves nothing— 
now more more funk the peril certitude. 
You shall share knowledge when comes, since you 
have kindly shared suspense. will lunch with you 
with pleasure preferably alone—if Monday next 1.45 
will suit you; please let frankly say that the quietest 
corner the Players’ (or any discreet) Club will better 
consort with age, infirmities habits than any glitter- 
ing pot house. Only make sign believe 


Yours ever, HENRY JAMES 


month later Shipman had moved New Hampshire and James 
was back Cambridge. Washington’s birthday wrote: 


Irving Street 

Louis Shipman, Esq. Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Brook Place 

Plainfield, New Hampshire 

SHIPMAN, 

All thanks for your kind note. had bad col- 
lapse just after seeing you that pleasant way among 
those ingenious ardent young spirits the Players— 
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mean had bed for five days summon the 
doctor, then scramble feet only come back here. 
But return next month for better stay (as 
hope) perhaps you then may able yourself turn 
there. was very sorry fail profiting Percy Mc- 
Kaye’s invitation see his play fail the 11th 
hour; but was miserably you have (as seem 
perhaps believe) the opportunity neigh- 
bourhood him beg you kindly mention this regret. 
Apropos which sort matters thank you for the news- 
paper-bits about The Saloon—as which now fully 
one-act play may be, but fear there doubt that 
the most important particular damnably acted. The 
helplessness, clearly, extremely astray. But frankly 
took that risk doubt serves right. very glad 
hear you again brandish the scenic pen. You must give 
nearer glimpse the resulting flourishes. Your title 
very neat, but many things come first! almost sorry 
you re-read “Owen little play save for 
the essential subject names wholly independent 
its own.” But let indeed meet again, believe 
Most truly yours 
HENRY JAMES 


The last letter the Colby collection also deals with James’s 
theatrical ventures. The Daisy Miller date which had forgotten was 
1878. The American opened London September 26, 1891; Guy 
January 1895. was met with “hoots and jeers and 
catcalls”: Henry James wrote his brother William, calling the first 
night “cruel ordeal.” The play has never been published. The High 
Bid opened Edinburgh March 26, 1908. Henry James died 
February 28, 1916. 


The Reform Club, Pall Mall London, S.W. 


Novr. 28: 1911 


Daisy Miller appeared* the late forget exactly 
which—as Tale Parts—which was afterwards repub- 
the Cornhill J.’s note]. 
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lished, with other short things, volume. The 
little dramatization was experiment several years 
later was never acted. have produced but plays: 


The American (dramatised from the Novel that 
name) acts. 

Guy Domville, acts. 

The High Bid, acts. 

The Saloon, acts. 


All these were performed London—none them 
America. 


There are two volumes, further, (en- 


Harper Brothers. 
Yours very truly 


HENRY JAMES 


HENRY JAMES ZOLA 
PULSIFER KELLEY* 


admirer Henry James who possession 
LeRoy Phillips’ excellent Bibliography the Writings 

Henry James (New York, Coward-McCann, 1930) can 
ferret out, has the patience and access well- 


Miss Kelley, native Waterville and graduate Colby 
lege (B.A., 1918), known all students Henry James the au- 
thor The Early Development Henry James (Urbana, University 
Illinois Press, 1930). When Lyon Richardson published his 
Henry James 1941, provided discriminating and critical bib- 
liography, which Miss Kelley’s work was described 
able, careful, elaborate, sound, authoritative.” The same note au- 
thority will heard the article here printed. The Early Devel- 
opment Miss Kelley wrote: “It doubtful any American novelist 
recent years has stimulated more interest than Henry James. 
the early period James critic outweighed James writer 
himself into writer tales and novels. His only genius was that 
which the most dependable all—a genius for work.” Editor. 
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stocked library, most the early productions 
pen. One item, however, review Emile Zola’s Nana, 
not, the best knowledge and searchings, available 
anywhere this country. The not listed the 
Union List Serials, nor has there been any response 
questionnaire which twice circulated the major libraries 
this country. James’s review was originally published 
February, 1880, his friend Theodore Child, young 
London journalist,” who, according James, “was fondly 
carrying under difficulties Anglo-American periodi- 
cal called the this centenary occasion, 
perhaps fitting republish the review and make for 
the first time available here printed from 
transcript made from the files the Parisian the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale Paris. 

This early review, should noted, represents James’s 
reaction Zola few years after the fateful sojourn 
Paris, when James had tried bring himself settle there 
for the better pursuit his chosen profession. Fearing the 
better might become the worse the fetid and obnoxious 
atmosphere the “literary fraternity” Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, Daudet, the Goncourts, and Zola, whose 
did not like, recoiling with distaste from art 
which disregarded life saw imperfectly and incom- 
pletely, James had finally turned the less artistic but 
humanly more congenial surroundings London, and 
from London the review was sent Child.? not only 
announces without mincing James’s opinion Nana and 
Zola, but gives his hopes and fears for realism which 


See Preface Vol. XIX The Novels and Stories Henry James, 
London: Macmillan Co., 1922, xxii. The quoted words occur 
James’s remarks the first appearance Bundle Letters, which 
Child had published the Dec. 18, 1879, issue the Parisian. James 
speaks the inception the story Child’s request during visit 
Paris; doubtless the review Nana, published two months 
later, was also decided upon this time. 

See The Early Development Henry James for further com- 
ment reactions the French group. 
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was proceeding with Zola, James felt, the unhealthy 
and misnamed extreme naturalism. also makes in- 
teresting distinctions, valuable understanding James, 
between the French and Anglo-Saxon temperament. 

The review should followed reading long 
evaluation Zola written James the time Zola’s 
“premature and disastrous Where the review 
mainly negative, severely denunciatory, somewhat strident 
and peremptory, and distinctly James’s early manner, 
the article, published 1903, careful appraisal, con- 
sidered, intellectual, kind, distinctly mature. the latter, 
James recognizes Zola’s ability the light his whole 
achievement, the prodigious, impressive Rougon-Mac- 
quart. James still speaks Zola’s limitations, his failure 
see life whole, his lack taste (capitalized the 1903 
essay) but treats this lack inherent Zola and his 
“system,” and thus, manner, forgivable. The long 
article should, course, recognized James’s final 
verdict Zola, the one chose include Notes 
Novelists; the review, however, interest his im- 
mediate response. The two, when placed side side, re- 
veal strikingly the differences manner, attitude, and 
style the early and the later James.* 


REVIEW ZOLA’S NOVEL NANA 
JAMES, JR. 
From The Parisian, February 26, 1880, page 


new novel has been immensely talked about for the last 
six months; but may doubt whether, now that are complete 
possession it, its fame will further increase. difficult book 
read; have push our way through very much did 
through L’Assommoir, with the difference that L’Assommoir our 
perseverance, our patience were constantly rewarded, and that 


Zola,” Atlantic Monthly, August, 1903; reprinted 
Notes Novelists, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 

Between the early review and the later article many brief refer- 
ences Zola may found articles James wrote Daudet, Turgé- 
nieff, and Balzac, and also his personal letters. 
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Nana these qualities have content themselves with the usual 
recompense virtue, the simple sense duty accomplished. 
not mean, indeed, this allusion duty that there any moral 
obligation read Nana; simply mean that such exertion may 
have been felt due Zola those who have been interested 
his general attempt. His general attempt highly interesting, 
and Nana the latest illustration it. far from being the most 
successful one; the obstacles the reader’s enjoyment are numerous 
and constant. 

true that, rightly understand him, enjoyment forms 
part the emotion which Zola appeals; the eyes “natural- 
ism” enjoyment frivolous, superficial, contemptible sentiment. 
difficult, however, express conveniently any other term the 
reader’s measure the entertainment afforded work art. 
talk interest, instead enjoyment, the thing does not better 
our case—as certainly does not better Zola’s. The obstacles 
interest Nana constitute formidable body, and the most compre- 
hensive way express them, say that the book inconceivably 
and inordinately dull. Zola (if again understand him) will prob- 
ably say that privilege, even duty, naturalism dull, 
and certain extent this doubtless very lawful plea. not 
absolutely fatal defect for novel not amusing, may see 
the example several important works. Wilhelm Meister not 
sprightly composition, and yet Wilhelm Meister stands the front 
rank novels. Romola very easy book lay down, and yet Rom- 
ola full beauty and truth. Clarissa Harlowe discourages the most 
robust persistence, and yet, paradoxical seems, Clarissa Harlowe 
deeply interesting. obvious, therefore, that there something 
said for dullness; and this something perhaps, primarily, that 
there dullness and dullness. That which Nana truly por- 
tentous specimen, peculiarly unredeemed and unleavened 
quality; lacks that human savor, that finer meaning which carries 
off the productions just mentioned. What Nana means will 
take very ingenious apologist set forth. speak, course, the 
impression produces English readers; into the deep mystery 
the French taste such matters would presumptuous for one 
these attempt penetrate. 

The other element that stops the English reader’s way that 
monstrous uncleanness which—to the credit human nature 
whatever degree may seem desirable determine—it probably 
not unjust attribute part the facility with which the volume 
before has reached, the day its being offered for sale retail, 
edition. Zola’s uncleanness not thing linger upon, 
but thing speak of, for strikes extremely curious 
phenomenon. this respect Nana has little envy its predeces- 
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sors. The book is, perhaps, not pervaded that ferociously bad smell 
which blows through L’Assommoir like emanation from open 
drain and makes the perusal the history Gervaise and Coupeau 
very much such ordeal crossing the Channel November 
gale; but these matters comparisons are difficult they are 
unprofitable, and Nana is, all conscience, untidy enough. say 
the book indecent, make use term which (always, 
understand him), Zola holds mean nothing and prove noth- 
ing. Decency and indecency, morality and immorality, beauty and 
ugliness, are conceptions with which “naturalism” has nothing do; 
Zola’s system these distinctions are void, these allusions are idle. 
The only business naturalism be—natural, and therefore, in- 
stead saying Nana that contains great deal filth, should 
simply say that contains great deal nature. Once upon 
time rather pretentious person, whose moral tone had been cor- 
rupted evil communications, and who lived among set people 
equally pretentious but regrettably low-minded, being conversa- 
tion with another person, lady great robustness judgment and 
directness utterance, made use constantly somewhat cynical and 
pessimistic sense, the expression “the world—the world.” last the 
distinguished listener could bear longer and abruptly made reply: 
“My poor lady, you call that corner pigsty which you happen 
live, the world?” Some such answer this are moved make 
Zola’s naturalism. Does call that vision things which 
Nana representation, nature? The mighty mother, her bloom- 
ing richness, seems blush from brow chin the insult. what 
authority does Zola represent nature combination the 
cesspool and the house prostitution? what authority does 
represent foulness rather than fairness the sign that are 
know her by? the authority his predilections alone; and this 
his great trouble and the weak point his incontestibly remarkable 
talent. This the point that, said just now, makes the singular 
foulness his imagination worth touching upon, and which, 
should suppose, will much towards preserving his works for the 
curious contemplation the psychologist and the historian lit- 
erature. Never was such foulness spontaneous and complete, 
and never was united with qualities superior itself and in- 
trinsically respectable. Zola artist, and this supposed 
safeguard; and, indeed, never surely was any other artist 
dirty Zola! Other performers may have been so, but were 
not artists; other such exhibitions may have taken place, but they 
have not taken place between the covers book—and especially 
book containing much vigorous and estimable effort. 

theory the business novelist, the question naturalism 
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large—much further than say that the system which the series 
Les Rougon-Macquart has been written, contains, our sense 
great deal very solid ground. Zola’s attempt extremely 
fine one; deserves great deal respect and deference, and though 
his theory constantly odds with itself, could, pinch, 
long way with without quarreling. What quarrel with his ap- 
plication it—is the fact that presents with decoction “na- 
ture” vessel unfit for the purpose, receptacle lamentably, fatally 
need scouring (though scouring, apparently, would really 
effective), and which article intended for intellectual consump- 
tion should ever served up. Reality the object Zola’s efforts, 
and because agree with him appreciating highly that 
protest against its being discredited. time when literary taste has 
turned, regrettable degree, the vulgar and the insipid, 
high importance that realism should not compromised. Nothing 
tends more compromise than represent necessarily allied 
the impure. That the pure and the impure are for Zola con- 
ditions taste, vain words, and exploded ideas, only proves that his 
advocacy does more injure excellent cause than serve it. 
takes very good cause carry Nana its back, and realism 
breaks down, and the conventional comes again with rush, 
may know the reason why. The real has not single shade more affin- 
ity with unclean vessel than with clean one, and Zola’s sys- 
tem, carried its utmost expression, can dispense little with taste 
and tact the floweriest mannerism less analytic age. far 
will, long abide literature, the thing remains always 
question taste, and can never leave taste behind without leav- 
ing behind the same stroke, the very grounds which appeal, 
the whole human side the business. Taste its intellectual appli- 
cations, the most human faculty possess, and the novel may 
said the most human form art, poor speculation 
put the two things out conceit each other. Calling naturalism 
will never make profitable. perfectly easy agree with Zola, 
who has taken his stand with more emphasis than necessary; for the 
matter reduces itself question application. impossible 
see why the question application less urgent naturalism than 
any other point the scale, why, naturalism is, Zola 
claims, method observation, can followed without delicacy 
tact. There are all sorts things said about it; costs 
effort whatever admit the briefest terms that admirable 
invention, and full promise; but stand aghast the want 
tact has taken make unreadable book Nana. 

English readers, venture think, the subject very in- 
teresting, because raises the questions which one apparently has 
the energy the good faith raise among themselves. (It dis- 
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tinctly serious readers only that speak, and Nana recom- 
mended exclusively such have very robust appetite for 
moral.) novelist with system, passionate conviction, great plan 
—incontestable attributes Zola—is not now easily found 
England the United States, where the story-teller’s art almost 
exclusively feminine, mainly the hand timid (even when very 
very accomplished) women, whose acquaintance with life severely 
restricted, and who are not conspicuous for general views. The novel, 
moreover, among ourselves, almost always addressed young 
unmarried ladies, least always assumes them large part 
the novelist’s public. This fact, French story-teller, appears, 
course damnable restriction, and Zola would probably decline 
take serieux” any work produced under such unnatural con- 
ditions. Half life sealed book young unmarried ladies, and 
how can novel worth anything that deals only with half life? 
How can portrait painted (in any way recognizable) half 
face? not one eye, but the two eyes together that the ex- 
pression resides, and the combination features that con- 
stitutes the human identity. These objections are perfectly valid, and 
may said that our English system good thing for virgins and 
boys, and bad thing for the novel itself, when the novel regarded 
something more than simple “jeu d’esprit,” and considered 
composition that treats life large and helps know. But 
under these unnatural conditions and insupportable restrictions 
variety admirable books have been produced; Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, have all had eye the innocent classes. The fact 
anomalous, and the advocates naturalism must make the best 
it. fact, believe they have little relish for the writers have 
mentioned. They find that something other grievously wanting 
their productions—as most assuredly is! They complain that such 
writers are not serious. They are not so, certainly, Zola so; 
but there are many different ways being serious. That the author 
Mouret may, say, with all its merits and defects taken together, 
suggest great many things English readers. They must admire 
the largeness his attempt and the richness his intention. They 
must admire, very often, the brilliancy his execution. L’Assom- 
moir, spite its fetid atmosphere, full magnificent passages 
and episodes, and the sustained power the whole thing, the art 
carrying weight, extraordinary. What will strike the English 
Reader Zola large, however, and what will strike the English 
reader Nana, have stoutness stomach advance the 
book, the extraordinary absence humor, the dryness, the sol- 
emnity, the air tension and effort. Zola disapproves greatly 
wit; thinks impertinence novel, and would probably 
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disapprove humor knew what is. There indication 
all his works that has suspicion this; and what tricks the 
absence sense plays him! What mess has made this 
abominable Nana! The presence it, even limited degree, would 
have operated, some extent, disinfectant, and Zola had 
had more genial fancy would also have had cleaner one. 
not owing the absence sense humor that his last and most 
violent expression the realistic faith extraordinarily wanting 
reality? 

Anything less illusory than the pictures, the people, the indecencies 
Nana, could not well imagined. The falling-off from L’Assom- 
moir this respect can hardly exaggerated. The human note 
completely absent, the perception character, the way that people 
feel and think and act, helplessly, hopelessly, fault; that 
becomes almost grotesque last see the writer trying drive 
before him herd figures that never for instant stand their 
legs. This what saves England, spite our artistic levity 
and the presence the young ladies—this fact that are dispo- 
sition better psychologists, that have, general thing deeper, 
more delicate perception the play character and the state the 
soul. This what often gives interest works conceived 
much narrower program than those Zola—makes them much 
more touching and more real, although the apparatus and the ma- 
chinery reality may, superficially, appear wanting. French 
novelists are bottom, with all their extra freedom, good deal 
more conventional than our own; and Nana, with the prodigious 
freedom that the author has taken, never, sense, leaves for 
moment the region the conventional. The figure the brutal 
“fille,” without conscience soul, with nothing but devouring 
appetites and impudences, has become the stalest the stock-prop- 
erties French fiction, and Zola’s treatment has here imparted 
her touch superior verity. welcome draw many 
figures the same type finds necessary, will only make 
them human; this good way making contribution our 
knowledge ourselves another. not his choice subject that 
has shocked us; the melancholy dryness his execution, which 
gives all the bad taste disagreeable dish and none the 
nourishment. London, February, 1880. 


NOTES AND ERIES 


SHY young man once met Henry James and tried 
express his admiration. James patted him the 
shoulder and said: “That’s right, dear boy: can’t 
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have too much Child; London, January 


The name well-known Maine poet and 
call mind subject which students American let- 
ters the nineteenth century are necessarily interested 
the custom anonymity among authors. Early the cen- 
tury many works were published anonymously; late the 
century, few. essay called Dead,” Henry 
Seidel Canby marked the passing anonymity and placed 
its time. Before 1850, says, many important books, 
essays, and magazines were first published anonymously 
with the name the author attached.” When Put- 
nam’s Monthly was projected new magazine, the pub- 
lisher sent inquiry prospective contributors. Would 
they willing have their names announced? 

JAMES, Sr., was willing, “You are liberty use 
Henry Longfellow was not. shall very 
happy contribute, but wish anonymously.” 
Longfellow’s letter the editor now the Colby Col- 
lege Library. 

Thus James and Longfellow together perfectly illus- 
trate the changing taste. Although Henry James, frankly 
willing announced, represented the new and coming 
use, Longfellow, preferring anonymity, seems have dic- 
tated the magazine’s policy. For when the first issue ap- 
peared January, 1853, all the writing was anonymous. 


Colby Library Associates have not forgotten that Presi- 
dent Bixler’s first appearance Waterville was under 
their auspices, the centenary William James, Janu- 
ary 11, 1942. Several weeks before that occasion Dr. Bixler 
had presented paper Questions Raised [Wil- 
liam The Moral Equivalent the Confer- 
ence Methods Philosophy the New School for 
Social Research New York City. 1942 this paper was 
published, along with fifteen other essays, volume 
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(now the Colby Library) entitled Commemoration 
William James. reviewing this book The Nation (156: 
208-9), New York, February 1943, Jacques Barzun said 
that the essays “deal with James his various avatars 
Some consist mainly re-exposition Others—of which 
Mr. Bixler’s perhaps the best—offer important doc- 
trinal criticism.” 


the March this Quarterly was noted that 
Modern Painters, “by Graduate Oxford,” appeared 
May, 1843. Regret was expressed that “in May, 1943, the 
Colby Library can exhibit copy this famous publica- 
tion, for has none.” Library Associate Frederic Camp 
has generously amended this statement; and when the cen- 
tenary John Ruskin’s first appearance English litera- 
ture arrived, the book was hand the Colby Library, 
ready for exhibition. regret that there not space 
here reproduce its interesting title-page. 


volume presented the library Carroll Wil- 
son, Esq. (LL.D., Colby, 1940), the following incident was 
found recorded unidentified handwriting: 


Dr. Weir Mitchell, while travelling England, quoted saying: 
fell into conversation with stranger who proved man 
great intelligence and culture. discussed recent novels. expressed 
opinion Tess, some parts which thought were very melo- 
dramatic—special emphasis being laid the first part the com- 
pound word. ‘In fact,’ said, ‘they are mellow, they approach the 
state rottenness.’ were parting, the gentleman said: “You 
may interested know that name Thomas Hardy.’” 


Mark Twain said have once had similar experience 
with Hardy. 


the sale Edward Newton’s library April 17, 
1941, Robert Burns’s Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786, described 
the catalogue the sale “the rare first edition one 
the most famous books the eighteenth century, 
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apparently the first copy the paper-backed boards ap- 
pear public sale America,” was sold for $2,950. Only 
612 copies this edition were printed, and few them 
seem have survived. The extreme improbability that the 
Colby Library will ever have the good fortune acquire 
copy may therefore taken for granted. the light 
these facts, the library greatly indebted Walter Cary, 
the Class for the gift splendid facsimile re- 
production the Kilmarnock Burns—one expertly 
done deceive the eye any casual observer. Mr. Cary 
has also presented the library copy The Story the 
Kilmarnock Burns, which 150 years Burns history 
gathered into useful and compact form. 


the meeting the Colby Library Associates com- 
memorating the centenary Henry James April 15, 
1943, Miss Mary Raymond presented the library 
eight letters and postcard written the novelist’s broth- 
er, William James. Miss Raymond was student under 
Professor James one his early classes Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The letters, all his autograph, were written her 
over period years, from 1908. 


the bicentennial anniversary the birth Thomas 
Jefferson, early April, the Colby Library opened ex- 
hibition (arranged Miss Mary Herrick) books 
and about him. The oldest book the exhibit was Jeffer- 
son’s Notes the State Virginia. First printed Paris 
1785, this book appeared America 1788. The Colby 
copy, the second American edition, was printed Phila- 
delphia for Carey, November 12, 1794. 

prominent position the exhibition was given the 
Catalogue the Library the United States, Washington, 
Elliot, 1815. this catalogue Jefferson’s fine pri- 
vate library listed: had offered it, 1814, the Li- 
brary Committee help replace the volumes 
lost the burning Congressional Library the 
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fall 1814. Extreme opposition was encountered, and 
the college graduates then Congress voted against 
accepting Jefferson’s library. Fortunately the opposition 
was unsuccessful. The Colby copy the Catalogue was pre- 
sented Waterville College 1822 Mark Hill, 
Trustee the college from 1821 1826. 


THE BOOK ARTS COLLECTION 


May 24, 1939, Dr. Edward Stevens, wrote 

Professor Rush: “Does the Colby Library ‘go in’ 
all for the ‘Arts the adding the remark that 
there were items his private collection which would 
pleased donate the library. Professor Rush replied 
that there was interest book arts collection, that only 
lack funds prevented his pressing the matter, but that 
any material which Dr. Stevens might donate would 
received eagerly and cared for properly. Such was the be- 
ginning the Book Arts Collection the Colby Library. 
During the four years which have since passed, many let- 
ters have been received from Dr. Stevens giving wise coun- 
sel the Book Arts Collection; and many letters have 
heralded the arrival some new gift from him, which 
the Library could justly proud. Commencements and 
college anniversaries have been occasions which have been 
made notable the gift memorial book from Dr. 
library. 

Gradually the Colby library staff has been culling the 
open stacks, the librarian’s office and the locked cases, and 
has removed the bulk the material which should con- 
tained the Collection. This included, course, the li- 
brary’s only incunabulum, also examples early English 
printers and some especially interesting Dutch folios, fac- 
similes fifteenth-century printing, manuscript pages, 
all Updike, Thomas Mosher, Bruce Rogers, and Fred 
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Anthoensen items, representative items from various fine 
presses and well-known designers, some books Graphic 
Arts, bibliographies famous printers, and examples 
binding, illustration, and book-plates. The Library has 
also subscribed various Graphic Arts periodicals. 

present the Book Arts Collection contains nearly 300 
entries. The largest group Mosher books, though the 
list incomplete. Books printed vellum 
bound sumptuously are the scarcest the collection, 
which follows Updike’s dictum that book should 
designed mainly read, and that the style and 
matter should harmonious.” Contemporary designers 
are fairly well represented, are most the contempo- 
rary private presses this country and some England. 

those who are particularly interested fine 
printing and book design the steady growth this Collec- 
tion has, naturally, been great source satisfaction. 
trust there will many students whom this demonstra- 
tion the Graphic Arts will prove inspiring. Certainly, 
students the course bibliography will introduced 
it, and given opportunity study the history 
manuscript and printed books covering period six 
centuries. accompany this study, Dr. Stevens has do- 
nated supply Outline the History Printing, which 
prepared, request, for the use Library Schools. 

The most recent instance Dr. Stevens’ generosity has 
been the enrichment the Book Arts Collection the 
gift fifty-six book-plates. These consist woodcuts, 
half-tone engravings, both black-and-white and colored, 
type-set and line engravings, and include examples from 
public, private, and university libraries. Among the most 
interesting are the book-plates Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, the dramatist, and George Grote, the historian. Art- 
ists whose work represented this collection include 
Bruce Rogers, Rudolph Ruzicka, French, Bird, 
Edwards, Fisher, and Edmund New, the 
designer Dr. Stevens’s own now-familiar book-plate. 
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